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= THE ANNIVERSARIES. 
AMERICAN BOARD. 


A meeting in behalf of the American Board 
of Commissioners for Foreign Missions * held 
at Metropolitan Hall on Friday, May [sth, at 
ten o’clock A. M. 

Hon. Theodore Frelinghuysen, President, oc- 
cupied the chair. 

The meeting was opened with prayer by the 
Rey. Mr. Eggleston of Brooklyn. 

The congregation then sung, led by Prof. 
Hastings, the missionary hynn— 

«When shail the voice of singing,” &c. 

Rev. Mr. Fisher then read a statement which 
had been prepared by Mr. Wood, one of the 
Secretaries of the Board, showing the state of 
the missions among the Indians and in foreign 
lands. The-receipts to the first of April have 
been $209,352 85, being $1709 69 less than for 
the same period last year. For the remaining 
three months of the year $30,000 per month are 
needed. 

Rev. Albert Bushnell, of the West Africa 

mission, made a lengthy address. He said that 
no portion of the world was more interesting to 
one who was engaged in the moral conflict 
which is going on in the world, than Africa. If 
we refer to early times, when the Christian 
fathers lived there, or to the period when she 
was under Mohammedan domination, or to her 
present degradation, or her promised future de- 
liverance and Christianization, there was much 
to enlist Christian sympathy and encourage 
Christian effort. Africa was represented by 
some a8 a barren desert land, and as inhabited 
by a hopelessly barbarous race. But Africa is a 
goodly land, which only needs the Gospel to 
cause it to blossom as the garden of the Lord. 
He gave a glowing description of the western 
portion of Africa. Tho Ethiopians, he said, are 
not deficient in native capacity. They exhibit 
independence, shrewdness and quickness of per- 
ception, and are as susceptible to moral impres- 
sions as any people on the globe. Twenty-five 
years ago the only missions on the west coast 
were the English missions of Sierra Leone and 
the Cape of Good Hope. Now there are one 
hundred and fifty missions on that coast. The 
Scotch, Dutch and others have missionaries la- 
boring there with a good degree of success. 
More than seventeen thousand native converts 
have been gathered into Christian churches, and 
more than twenty thousand children and youth 
are receiving Christian education. He then re- 
ferred to the breaking up of the slave trade on 
the coast, and said it would soon only be known 
as an item of history. The tribes in every sec- 
tion were asking for the Gospel. Ethiopia, 
hitherto closed up, is now stretching out her 
hands to receive the Gospel and inviting the 
missionary to enter with the lamp of life. 

Rey. Isaac G. Bliss of the Armenian mission 
spoke of the progress of the work in the interior 
of Turkey, and showed its rapid progress there. 
No Armenian, a few years ago, would dare, on 
any account, to depart from the creed of his 
Church. Now thousands doit. Five years ago 
Erzeroom was the only internal station. Now 
the whole country is encircled by a line of evan- 
gelical missions. Then Aintab was unknown, 
now it has a thousand worshipers. In many of 
these cities, the ecclesiastics have left no stone 
unturned to prevent the light of truth, but their 
schemes have almost always resulted in forward- 
ing the cause which they opposed. From every 
city there are appeals for the word of life. The 
lesson to be drawn from this providence is, that 
God requires us to labor for the immediate cOn- 
version of every Armenian to Christ. He gave 
some interesting instances of persecution on the 
part of some who had renounced the Armenian 
dogmas, and of the rapid spread of the truth as 
the direct result. Ono individual who was sub- 
jected for a long time to imprisonment and beat- 
. ing because he would not renounce Christianity 
‘as he had learned it from the Bible, who had his 
family and property all taken from him, was 
finally released, and he now has more employ- 
ment in his occupation from the very men who 
persecuted him than any man in the city where 
he resides. The call for aid comes from every 
quarter in that country. It comes more loud 
and earnest each year. But alas, none are 
found to respond to it. Much has been done, 
but much more remains to be done. Moun- 
tains of opposition and priestly despotism are to 
be overcome, all to be picked away. There are 
more than five hundred thousand people who 
are accessible to the missionary, but in all that 
vast field there are now only two missionaries, 
one at Erzeroom and the other at Diarbekir. 
Where are the men? It was almost in vain to 
plead with theological students. He would turn 
to the professors of medicine and the law, and 
ask if there were none among them baptized 
With the Holy Ghost who would go forth. 

The congregation then sung the hymn— 

“0 city of the Lord! begin 
The universal song,” &c. 

Frederick T. Frelinghuysen, Esq., of Newark, 
Tose and said, It is one of the attributes of our 
holy religion, foretold by prophets and verified 
by time; that its dominion is to be the whole 
earth ; and this vast assembly, uniting the high- 
est duty with the greatest privilege, have met 
to-day to extend that dominion, and to aid in 
rescuing a dying and immortal race. This con- 
Gregating is not profitless, and from hearts by 
thousands even now rises the prayer that the 
desert may be as the garden of the Lord and the 
wilderness blossom as the rose. You even now 
Seem to see the consummation of your prayers, 
and you are ready to exclaim, “Behold the 
Lamb of God who taketh away the sin of the 
world” ! Sitting here in the midst of faithful 
champions, listening to the story of heroes 
bringing the glad news of salvation’s victories, 
Wwe are ready with trumpet and cornet and 
psalm to make @ joyful noise in song, because 
He has gotten him the victory of the whole 
earth. But these scenes will cease and discour- 
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aging ones will come, spreading their influence 
over the soul. We shall remember in our silent 
homes that a great proportion of the world is 
yet without God and without hope ; we shall re- 
member the vast expenditure of time and money, 
comfort, talent and health put forth by the great 
moral machinery of Christendom for the pur- 
pose of destroying the absurd systems which 
lead immortgls to look to # senseless block for 
succor, and we shall remember after all this, 


shail | that image worship is the religion of the greater 


part of the world—I had slmost said, is the reli- 
gion of the world. After this dark yet truthful 
view, how stands our faith? Do we sti] behold 
in that bleeding Lamb the sacrifice for a world, 
are we still ready to embark our lives and for- 
tunes in a cause so fraught with discourage- 
ments, are our prayers still unwavering, is our 
exertion still that of those who are sure of vic- 
tory? Let us be honest. These discouraging 


views often paralyze Christian effort. And if 


we rely on human strength our efforts are vain. 
As well might a feeble man attempt to change 


-|the orbit of the planets as to try to induce a 


heathen nation to renounce their corruption and 
their gods, and then from the heart adopt a 
pure spiritual religion. But if the work is not 
man’s but God’s, then does its vastness but make 
manifest his comprehensive greatness, then does 
each embarrassment but illustrate his skill, then 
does our weakness but discover his power. 

The obligations to labor for the world, in con- 
sequence of what we have received from the 
Gospel, and the necessity of sincere, heartfelt 
devotion to the work were earnestly urged. _ 

Capt. Foote of the United States Navy spoke 
at some length on the influence of missionaries 
abroad, and of the high esteem in which they 
were held by the officers of the navy wherever 
they had visited them. He dwelt particularly 
on the influence of the missionaries in the Sand- 
wich Islands, and the aid rendered them by cer- 
tain officers of the navy when an attempt was 
made bya French naval force to compel the 
missionaries to yield to their demands for the 
introduction of French brandy into those islands. 
The accounts given by the missionaries as to 
what they were doing abroad he had reason to 
know in many instances—where he had visited 
the missions in person—were entirely reliable. 
They command the respect of all persons, and 
they secure the good will of all good men. He 
pronounced a recent report of the extravagance 
of a missionary abroad a foul slander. He spoke 
also in terms of high commendation of the mis- 
sion in Western Africa., He had visited it and 
spent much time there, and was well acquainted 
with its situation. He hoped the squadron 
which had been withdrawn from that coast 
might be again sent there to aid in suppressing 
the slave trade. 

Rev. Dr. Brainerd of Philadelphia next rose. 
He said he was in a situation to make him feel 
the force of a remark of Sir Walter Scott, who 
said he could stand up boldly before George the, 
Fourth, but he trembled before the Duke of 
Wellington ; he could stand before a man of 
words, but he shrank away from a man of deeds. 
So in the presence of those who had already 
spoken, and when he remembered that his friend 
Mr. Goodell was to follow him, he was embar- 
rassed. We hear much of the world’s progress, 
&e.; and if the Savior should visit the earth 
you might show him your railroads, canals, and 
cities gleaming with splendor, and free, and sup- 
plied with unnumbered benefits. But the mur- 
dered One says, I died for none of these. I died 
not to unfold the mysteries of science, but of re- 
demption ; not to garnieh cities with beauty, but 
to persuade all men to enter that city “ whose 
builder and maker is God.” That is the mission 
for which we live. The nature of the mission- 
ary enterprise is such that it cannot be advanced 
by the Church unless it possesses the spirit of 
Christ. Avarice, sectarianism and selfishness 
cannot enter the temple which we are building. 
Foreign missionaries forget sectarianism. The 
most exclusive bigot can be softened down if he 
can be dropped in the center of Japan or Mada- 
gascar, It is well that the spirit of sectarian- 
ism cannot enter this temple. He was rejoiced 
to have the navy represented on that platform, 
and to see the law also, aiding in sending forth 
the law of God. He spoke of the hindrances in 
the way, but the work must be done; God has 
commanded it, and the difficulties must be over- 
come or cut through. When Napoleon had a 
garrison to conquer, he sent 80 many men as 
were necessary to do it. If ten thousand would 
do it he sent ten thousand, if twenty thousand 
were necessary he sent that number, and if, as 
on the field of Eylau, fifty thousand were need- 
ed he would give them. When there is a wil- 
lingness in the Church to sacrifice according to 
the emergency in the case, then there will be 
power. A great deal of money is needed; but 
we are apt to make too much of the contribu- 
tions of the rich. Jesus Christ said nothing 
about the contributions of the rich, but he made 
much of the two mites of the poor widow. 
Some one asked the Duke of Wellington wheth. 
er he believed it was right to send money out of 
England for foreign missions, while there were 
so many heathens at home. “ Look,” said the 
Iron Duke, “to your marching orders, ‘Go ye 
into all the world and preach the Gospel to every 
creature.” When men bring captious objec- 
tions, I look up and see what are the “marching 
orders.” We can all dosomething. Those that 
receive, as we in this land receive, should give 
as we are taught by the lessons of Providence. 

Go to the rolling deep, 
here many a billow breaks ; 
You see that from its solid heap, 
It gives as well as takes ; 


It drinks the streams by millions up, 
But sends the vapors up to heaven. 


Go to the mountains high, 
Where the water gushes free ; 
They take it from the sky, 
And pass it to the sea. 
And though a thousand realms be crossed, 
Yet not one wandering drop is lost. 


Go to the farrowed ground ; 
It takes the golden grain 
To make its garmers yield 
Its richness back 5 
They raise in virgin beauty from the mould 
Some thirty, some an hundred fold. 

Rev. William Goodell of the mission to the 
Armenians was the last speaker. He spoke of 
the churches he had visited in this country for 
the purpose of making them acquainted with his 
field of labor, and of the encouragement he had 
received from them, and the good tidings he 
hoped to carry back to Turkey. He also spoke 
of the persecutions which many had suffered 
in past years. The deliverance of many from 
those persecutions had been as wonderful as 
that of Peter from the prison. Those who had 
sought to destroy the converte, with all their 
power were not able to do it. 

“ Jehovah has triumphed, 
His people are free.” 

He recited the story of persecution in the case 
of two individuals, and concluded by saying, 
“The night is far spent, the day is at hand. Let 
us watch and be sober. It is high time for us to 
awake out of sleep, for now is our salvation 
nearer than when we believed.” ‘ 

The meeting closed with the benediction by 
Rey. Mr. Adamson of the Cape of Good Hope. 


FIVE POINTS HOUSE OF INDU 
The first anniversary of this institution was 
held at the Tabernacle on Friday evening, May 
14th. The following are the remarks of the 
Rev. Henry Ward Beecher on that occasion. 
To-day is the closing of the anniversaries, and, 





as is customary, the American Board of Com- 


ing. That is the name of the Society which has 
in charge the sending of the Gospel to the hea- 
then. But it takes in charge, especially, the 
foreign heathen. Now this Society may be con- 
sidered the complement of that Society. We 
take charge in some sense of home heathen as 
they take charge of heathen abroad. And if 
India, or any part of the world, can show bet- 
ter specimens of heathendom than we can show 
in New York, I should like—no, I should not 
like to see them. It takes civilization and Chris- 
tianity to develop the worst specimens that can 
be found. You cannot make such a thing out 
of men who have not had any restraints nor any 
culture. Where the distance is so very short 
from which they have fallen, they do not fall so 
low as when they have had a chance to fall 
down through so long a acale as do the depraved 
in our Christian cities. Therefore we find the 
lower population collected in our Christian cities 
worse than can be found in any other part of 
the world. It is with respect to the preaching 
of the Gospel that I will speak ; and as you 
have been told that you are to be called on to 
aid in the work, I shall not detain you long 
from the pleasure of the contribution box. 
When we take the Gospel, we take it from the 
Master, I trust, and preach it to those who are 
as much in need of it a#Manybody can be. And 
among this class, as a mere experiment, yes, a8 
a matter of curiosity, it would be worth while 
to try what would be the power of the Gospel to 
such a class as this. I do not consider that the 
preaching of the Gospel to men who have been 
brought up from their cradles, all whose sweet- 
est associations are conneeted with the Sabbath 
day, all whose social refinements and enjoy- 
ments which twine around the heart are con- 
nected with the Word of God, and who go to 
beautiful churches, where, in the great congre- 
gation, like meets like, and having speat the day 
in listening to the best discourses and the sweet- 
est music, to be followed by a sumptuous dinner 
at home—this is no very great test of Chric- 
tianity or of the power of the Gospel. 

But where we have in the community tasks to 
be done which men do not like to do, where 
there are duties to be performed that require 
men to bend their backs if they will lift them, 
and then apply the test of Christianity, if it de- 
mands what the human will does not wish to 
perform and which is not within the ordinary 
compass of human motives, that which selfishness 
or pride will not ordinarily do, then we have some 
conception of the divine power of Christianity. 
When I look at some classes of the degraded, I 
cam understand how from the ordinary princi- 
ples of humanity they may have been reclaimed 
from the circles in which they had moved ; but 
when we come to such @ class of misery as we 
have, not only of our own, but which we import 
by shipsloads, there is no ordinary motive that 
will reach it. No ordinary and merely human- 
ly inspired motives will lead men to labor for 
such a class of men .as this. They would be 
utterly neglected. What man would wish to 
harrow up his spirits by toiling with such s 
class as is here, if he had not partaken of the 
spirit of Jesus, and did not go as He did, who 
became poor, that we through His poverty might 
be rich? Now this is the first experiment of the 
kind to show whether the thing can be done. 
Is there enough piety in the hearts of God’s peo- 
ple in this city to complete the work? I take it 
there isa great deal of difference between the 
romantic view of such evangelization and the 
real view. We have read in the newspapers 
accounts of the visits made to these haunts of 
depravity, and as a matter of curiosity some of 
these explorers have represented their visits. I 
agreed with Mr. Pease to make two or three 
visits with him. I went one night, but the 
other two are wanting. That one was as much 
as I could bear. Then I thought how I should 
have looked at them without the horrible stimu- 
lus of novelty, and how if it produced such an 
effect on me to go once, what would it be to 
take up my residence among them, to take them 
as scholars and be with them night and day, 
without a particle of romance or enthusiasm 
about it, dwelling with those men of swollen 
passions and wrecked morals, desperate men 
many of them, and attempt to bring the Gospel 
to bear upon them. I tell you the romantic and 
the real view of this work are very @fferent. 
To read of it in the newspapers and get up a 
transient enthusiasm about it are very easy, but 
to go and be with it and stay there till you have 
renovated these people, is quite another thing. 
I apprehend that in this, as in other cases, we 
shall find in the New Testament how Christ 
proceeded, that we shall find our model there. 
Christ sat down on a mountain; Christ opened 
his mouth and taught ; and men seem to think 
that they must follow him in those examples 
mainly. I trow not. He healed the sick, re- 
stored the blind, raised the dead, wherever 
there was actual hunger he created bread. He 
supplied the physical conditions of men, and 
the foundation on which he stood to preach the 
Gospel was that foundation which he Jaid in the 
sympathy which he manifested in their suffor- 
inge, when he kindly brought relief for their 
eocial and physical wants. Now go with this 
inspired volume to a population that do not 
know you, to the Indians, or such a class as that 
in our cities whom vice has wrecked, and who 
are therefore the children of want. Now you 
cannot preach the Gospel to them, nor get them 
so near a pulpit as to make them hear it, unless 
you first build a platform on which you can 
stand to preach that Gospel, All the benefit 
will be as if you had made a mark upon the sea 
shore where all the waves of ocean might come 
to wipe it out. Go and preach to day, and in an 
hour the impression is gone. There never was 
@ wiser, a more Scriptural method of preaching 
the Gospel than that pursued by those at the 
Five Points, in which the series of me 
have in view a remedy for the social and 
wants, as well as the means of imparting truth. 
Many people say we must rely on the preaching 
of the Gospel for saving men. Yes, so I say; 
but I take it there is more of Gospel in a loaf of 
bread than an old dry sermon. (Applause.) 
What do I understand by the Gospel? It is 
that which teaches love to God and love to man. 
Now that which inspires man with love by love, 
is the Gospel. That which wakes up the higher 
passions in distinction from the lower, and sends 
the heart up toward God and out toward men, is 
the Gospel. Now if I go to a man in the midst 
of his want and give him ever so much philoao- 
phy of doctrine, and ever so much of the pre- 
ceptive parts of Christianity, I convince him not 
one whit of the Gospel; he does not hear me, 
he has no ears. But if I go to that man and he 
sees me take a singular interest in his wants, 
and try to place him in a position where he can 
be supported by honest labor; or if I feed him 
or clothe him, this is preaching the Gospel to 
him in the most effectual way. The man says, 
Why is it so, what is the reason of this kind- 
ness ' It begins to wake up in that man’s heart 
the idea of Christian kindness, and he begins to 
have a conception of what the is. - So 
that although it is not the Gospel it is the best 
way, I take it, toreach the man’s heart. 

We are about to take a collection, and I know 
better when we are to have a contribution than 
to preach a long sermon. But if there are those 
here who have come to hear and not to give; if 
when the box is passed around you feel an incli- 
nation to see if you have a few coppers left, or if 
you give the omnibus money; if any feel 80, 1 
only wish they could be commissioned by their 
churches to go to the Five Points and there see 





missioners for Foreign Missions held ita meet- 


some of the effects of the labors of those who are 
engaged in saving the miserable occupants of 








those haunts of poverty and vice. I wish then if 
they did not feel a more liberal spirit, they 
might have the privilege of teaching a class in 
the Sunday-school in that place. (Applause. ) 
I wish you would take hold of this work and aid 
it, not ‘by simply expressing your approbation 
by applause here. You are free to express sym- 
pathy by clapping and stamping. That is easy ; 
but now you have an opportunity to put your 
hands in your pockets, and that will be sweeter 
to me than the clapping of hands. In your lib- 
eral contributions you may go to work to-day. 
The children -are to be clothed, and you know 
that they are to be fed, and that they must eat 
as many as three times a day ; and this work of 
giving must be kept up, for as often as any are 
supplied with places and sent away, there are 
many more to be taken in and provided for. | 
commend this cause, therefore, most heartily to 
your contributions. 





MRS. STOWE IN SCOTLAND. 


We have been greatly at a loss to know what 
to do with the accounts reaching us, by news- 
papers and correspondence, of the receptions 
given to Mrs. Stowe and her husband and bro- 
ther by the different cities of Scotland. The 
brilliant soiree at Glasgow was described by our 
Glasgow correspondent, a lady resident there, 
which we published in the paper of May 5; 
and Dr. Stowe’s speech we gave on the 12th. 
In addition, our English Correspondent has sent 
us 2 full account of the same affair, which he 
has prepared with such wise diligence that we 
cannot affurd to lose it, but have omitted the 
greater part of what had already been printed 
in our columns. The accounts of subsequent 
proceedings will be read with fresh interest, al- 
though we have been compelled to omit much 
of what has been sent. 


MRS. BEECHER STOWE AT GLASGOW—THE VOICE OF 
SCOTLAND TO AMERICA. 


BY OUR ENGLISH CORRESPONDENT. 

Mrs. Stowe has received a truly Scottish wel- 
come in the great city of the west,—warm, cor- 
dial and affectionate. A vast concourse of peo- 
ple awaited the arrival of the party at the Cal- 
edonian railway station, and received the visit- 
ors “ with an enthusiasm which knewno bounds.” 
Mrs. Stowe was received by W. P. Paton, Esq, 
and Rey. Dr. Robson. The following day Mrs. 
Stowe was waited upon by the lord provost and, 
accompanied by him, visited the old cathedral 
and other lions of the city. In the evening a 
brilliant soiree was given in the City Hall, every 
part of which was crowded by an enthusiastic 
and highly respectable assembly. The clergy 
mustered in great strength, among them seven 
or eight Doctors of Divinity, men of renown, 
and eight or ten other ministers of the Estab- 
lished and free churches and Congregational- 
ists ; and with these a considerable condourse of 
the most eminent citizens. Dr. Paterson asked 
a blessing, and tea and its accompaniments were 
abundantly served, after which a verse was sung. 

The venerable Dr. Wardlaw, “ Mrs. Stowe’s 
friend and her father’s friend,” moved the first 
resolution, which recognized with gratitude the 
kindly protecting Providence in the safe arrival 
of their guest; expressed obligation for the ac- 
ceptance of the invitation. After personal ref- 
erences to Mr. and Mrs. Stowe, made with warm 
feeling and in the best taste, Dr. W. said: 
“ Hail them, then, with your acclamations of 
Welcome! and let all devoutly mvoke upon 
thetn the fullnese of the blessing of that. God 
who is Love, and who hag made love the law of 
the universe.” 

Dr. Robson followed. He did homage to the 
talents, the piety and the moral courage of 
Mrs. Stowe, and honored her as an instrument 
employed by God to deal an effective blow to the 
atrocious system of American slavery. Meet- 
ings, like the present, he said, do us good: 

“ They bring into play the best and holiest prin- 
ciples of our nature. They draw heart to heart in 
the great cause of our common humanity lying 
wounded and bleeding under a system which out- 
rages all the rights of that humanity, and tram- 
ples under foot the principles and the precepts of 
God’s eternal and most blessed Word. There may 
be those who shrug the shoulder, and shake the 
head, and hesitate disapproval, and talk about del- 
icacies and the proprieties. Sir, I wonder what 
great cause ever has been or will be benefited by 
persons of their cast of mind. I wonder when, in 
their estimation, would be the proper time, and 
what the proper circumstances to speak out boldly 
and fearlessly on the subject of American slavery. 
With all deference to them and to their scruples, I 
say, that when we have an opportunity like the 
present of concentrating and giving expression to 
British sentiment and British sympathy, we should 
sin against God, and sin against our common na- 
tare if we were not to speak out, and instead of 
listening to their seruples and objections, but lis- 
tening rather to the sighs and groans of more than 
three millions of our suffering fellow-creatures un- 
justly held in cruel bondage, tell our brethren 
across the blue waters that, while honoring and 
loving them for all that is great and noble in their 
character and institutions, we yet with our whole 
souls abhor the system of domestic slavery upheld 
in the midst of them, and that with our whole en- 
ergies we shall seek its overthrow.” (Cheers.) 


Dr. Robson described the anti-slavery efforts of 
Glasgow in former days, and gave an authentic 
anecdote as an index of the spirit then existing : 


“The late Robert Graham, Esq., of Whitehill, 
being one morning early in town, and walking along 
the street with a young gentleman, who after- 
wards became a partner in the firm to which he 
belonged, observed a carriage standing at the 
door of a West India merchant with a negro in 
common attire seated within. Mr. Graham was 
struck with this rather uncommon spectacle, and 
said to his friend, ‘What can be the meaning of 
this,—a negro in a carriage! Had he been on the 
box outside, I should not have remarked it: there 
must be something wrong.’ He walked up to the 
carriage and asked the negro where he was going ? 
He said that his master was about to send him 
back in one of his ships to the West Indies, ‘ And 
are you willing to go?’ asked Mr.G. ‘Oh, no, 
massa,’ he said; ‘how can me be willing? Me free 
m&n here—me slave yonder.’ Mr. G. immediately 
rang the bell, apologized for the earliness of his 
call, and explained to the merchant what had oc- 
curred, The merchant was indignant and said, 
‘What right have you, sir, to interfere in the 
matter? Itis none of your business.’ Mr. G. in 
a tone and with a look peculiar to himself, and 
fitted to produce a powerful impression, replied, 
‘ Yes, sir, it is my business, and I will make it my 
business, and it is the business of every British 
subject.’ He immediately left, and knowing well 
that no time was to be lost, instantly took the legal 
steps necessary to secure the liberation of the man. 
He got the papers ready in as brief time as possi- 
ble. Meanwhile the negro was off in the carriage 
to be shipped at Greenock for the land of bondage 
then. Mr. G.,ina and four, posted after 
them, overtook them, brought back the liber- 
ated and happy captive to enjoy, as he afterwards 
did, the rights and the privileges of a freeman.” 

Prof. Stowe, in his reply, expressed a convic- 
tion which is puzzling and paradoxical to the 
English opposition side. He said : 

* It is my conviction that nine-tenths ‘ 
ple of aotenr saihas feel in their = Souths 
subject very just as youdo. (Cheers, 
is — a tremendous ‘ . 


in 
And how did they do it? Be- 
ean ey worn all uated on Mint cla” 

This is precisely in accordance with the opin- 
ion expressed by Rev. J. P. Thompson, in his 
Letter to the Earl of Shaftesbury; but the sub- 
mission of twenty-three millions of free citizens 


enhancing the value of slaves, and to the Fugi- 
tive-Slave law as practically inoperative, con- 





cluded amidst enthusiastic applause, by stating 


“e 


‘4e> 


SS: 


that there was soundness in the American mind, 
which in due course would be unmistakably 
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developed. 


The resolution affirms : 


with ourselves, and themselves so nobly free in 
their constitutional principles, and so jealously 
conservative of their own liberties—this one blot 
of slavery, so. large and so foul, should be per- 
mitted to remain—that it would be a cause of true 
and heartfelt joy, to see our transatlantic brethren 
roused ‘to a due sense of their inconsistency in 
using their own freedom to hold millions in bond- 
age,—and giving practical proof.of the sincerity 
of their love of liberty, by taking measures to im- 
part to others what they so highly and justly value 
themselves, and with the generous spirit of free- 
men, to‘ let the oppressed go free.’” 


“Tam glad (said the Rev. Dr.) that the resolu- 
tion assigned to me, while it condemns slavery, 
speaks otherwise in respectful terms of the people 
and institutions of America. Personally, I have 
very grateful recollections of my visit to the United 
States, I there received mugh kindness from min- 
isters, physicians, merchants and others; and even 
at the risk of omitting some equally entitled to be 
named, I cannot refrain from mentioning specially 
Mr. George of Baltimore, Dr. Meggs of Philadel- 
phis, Rev. Dr. Macelroy, Mr. Irvine, and the 
Messrs Carter, of New York. My sole claim on 
such parties was that I was a stranger, to whom 
attentions would be useful, and I would display an 
ingratitude equally detestable as the bondage we 
this night reprobate if I were not duly thankful 
for kind offices which I had done nothing to de- 
serve, and which, now that I have received them, 
I can do nothing toreward. Independently of per- 
sonal experience, I saw very much in America to 
admire. Its community is ahead of us in many 
respects. The hotels are ona better footing ; rail- 
way traveling is better regulated, especially as re- 
gards the safe keeping of luggage, which occasions 
the passenger almost no trouble. The communica- 
tion by electric telegraph is far more diffused than 
with us, and comparatively inexpensive. Every- 
where the spirit of enterprise is alive and active. 
Towns, bridges, hospitals, churéhes, colleges, are 
rising on every side, and in the contemplation of 
undertaki 80 many, 80 noble, and so gigantic, 
one is awed in asking, To what shall these things 
grow? J felt as if I could willingly have become an 
American but for one exception to rts attraction ; and 
while farther observation descried multiplying im- 
provements and prodigies, and still more enlisted 
admiring sympathies, 1 was the more shocked and 
pained to think that a nation so great, so advanc- 
ing, so boundless in its resources, so exalted in its 
privileges, and so important to the brightest hopes 
of the whole world—that such a nation should be 
laden with the sin, the guilt, the curse of slavery !” 


Dr. King would not speak of the woes of the 
slave, but on the unhappy position of the slave- 
holdér, and all identified with slavery : 


“It is a dreadful thing to be the perpetrator of 
wrong, especially of essential and wholesale injury. 
And what is slavery but a compendious violation of 
human rights? Do you deny it? Then I ask 
whether man has any natural rights? If he has 
not, how can he possess any rights at all? With- 
out a foundation how can you ever rear a superstruc- 
ture? If you acknowledge that man has nstural 

hts, I ask what are they? You reply, perhaps, 
life, but not liberty. Ireply that existence, without 
liberty, is not life, and that a human being denied a 
free exercise of conscience and will, is man no longer. 
And yet I must qualify the . Heis nota 
man in your treatment of him; he is not a man 
in your legislation; he is not a man in your pens 
and marts and Fogitive bill; but he is a man in the 
eye of God, who has fashioned him and you alike, 
and who is no respecter of persons, He is a man 
in the view of that Savior who shed his blood 
equally for bond and free; and he will stand as a 
man at the judgment, where you must stand with 
him, and answer for every item of your conduct to 
him, whether it bas been good or whether it has 
been evil. No individual can be great who has 
mean conceptions cf his species. He is himself a 


mate of his race.” 


the outrage of slavery. * 


evangelical minister, on an important subject—th 


covet anything that is thy neighbor’s”’ ** The sam 


that is thy neighbor’s.” ’ 


munication of knowledge iscommanded. Hospital 


Scripture, and which could not be maintaine 


dates, is an important constituent of Scriptur: 


dition 
apol of earth’s worst abominations.” 





THE WORKING-MEN’S SOIREE. 


States. 


in the world. (Renewed cheers.) 
nobility was instituted when it was said to Adam 





ever they have endeavored to get their bread with- 
out the sweat of their brow, they have sweated 


Rey. Dr. King then spoke; and his address | worst of all. (Applause.) There is no joke im 
may be taken as most emphatically expressing | this. (Laughter.) Mrs. Stowe’s ancestors and my | 
the feeling and opinion of intelligent and really | OW" Were Working-men; they were blacksmiths— | 
Christian Englishmen toward the United States. 


they were bakers—and I can go back to the reign 
of Edward the Sixth and find an unbroken succes- 
sion of laboring men; and I suppose it went all 


That it is deeply to be deplored that in the the way up to Adam. So, though I highly respect 


| brought prominently forward. The Savior was not 
preached as a person to be admired, but as a Savior 
from sin and wrath. The cross was preached, not 
| as a theme for sentimental rhetoric, but as that 
which slays the enmity of the will and brings men 
| to God. It was delightful to hear a teacher of Is- 
rael in the New World, where too many of the 
opinions held are doubtful and dangerous, 80 cor- 
rect on the doctrines of the cross. We care little 


country. 


Thomson. 


(Cheers.) 


these days. 


I want to know 


national all classes that act in conformity with the duties of | for uninspired creeds; but there is an accessible 
escutcheon of s people so closely affiliated their order, I have a peculiar regard for my own ‘ 
Now I have had another mo- 
tive for wishing to meet you. It had been report- 
ed through. the southern states of America, and in 
the newspapers in the slave interest, that a work- 
ing man from Scotland, William Thomson to name, 
I think, traveled all through the southern states | when they hear this Professor, but the very doc- 
and declared that the slaves were in infinitely bet- | 
ter circumstances than the working classes in this | Christ, in all ages, has been careful to preserve.” 
(‘ Shame,’ and hisses.) 
whether you know anything about this William 
If he wants to be a slave 
he can have a chance; he would bring money in 
san — “_ being given for 
one slave—I don’t ow whether he would be! ,, oe , 
worth that. (Laughter.) All I desire is that any |‘ °bserver” in New York, or that he would un- 
man who thinks that the condition of the slave is | hesitatingly decide that the gospel of the Od- 
a good one, let him go into it; but let those poor 
fellows who do not think so much of it—those who 
do not like it—get their freedom.” 


The Professor described the extent of the free 
soil of the United States, in which, he said, slay- 
ery is felt to be a sin, and a shame and a dis- 
grace. He then attempted to explain the dis | that wonderful book as in whole unobjectionable 
cordancy between this “ feeling,” and the fact | 
that the representatives of the free states were | 
practically pro-slavery,—* a vast number of in-/ else directly antagonistic. The former is fortu- 
fluential men” were the allies of the ‘300,000 | nately the case. There may not be in either all 
slaveholders” :— 


and infallible test to which every man, and every 
hearer of the Gospel, is learning to bring what he 
hears, and when the doctrines are not in accord- 
ance with it they are to be rejected. Here it was 
encouraging to find that the sons of the prophets in 
New England are listening to no new doctrines 


trines that apostles taught, and that.the Church of 


This very able writer adds a reflection which 
would seem to indicate either that he was not 
aware of the strange and unnatural imputations 
of anti-Christianity to Uncle Tom, by a Christian 





server was another gospel, which is not another, 
even a gospel of evil tidings new from the 
realms below : 


| “Nor was anything else to be expected from one 





who is so closely associated with the authoress of 
Uncle Tom. There is as much correct divinity in 


volumes of systematic theology. He who has as- 
sociated for a series of years with such an author, 
must either be of one mind on such a subject, or 


that different sects desire—the Wesleyans may ob- 
serve defects, and the Presbyterians and Indepen- 


“ Then, you will ask me, why is it that the free | dents may not approve of all the views ; but where 
per od do not remonstrate more earnestly on the | was ever a book written in which the doctrines of 
subject ? 


Well, then, I may say, that I think the | the cross are so prominent, in which there is so 


free states take a wrong view on this subject. They | little of the sectarian or bigot? 
think they are bound by thie Constitution of the | sands are ignorant of the sect to which either of 
United States not to make any aggression on any | the parties belongs, and yet every Christian mind 
of the institutions of the Union, and the balance | responds to their sentiments on these grest ques- 
of political.power being thrown into the hands of | tions.” 
pe phe ae slave-holders, induces a vast number 
of influential men to keep down the expression of | - 
feeling on the part of the public, and thus all the in the afternoon. 
vast interests involved in the system are supported 
by almost all the wealthy men who more or less as- | the City Hall. Upwards of 4,000 persons were 
= = ange — In the a 4 ~y * wedged together in the spacious building, and 
black. a gece tg Figen gu ‘he aaa a hundreds were obliged to return without obtain- 
(cheers) —this same feeling exists. And why? Be- | i9g admission. The text,—-“‘Thy kingdom come.” 
cause the State of Maine builds thousands of ships | The sermon is described as very impressive. 
which are employed in the transportation of cot- - 
ton, and the cotton comes from the slave states, 
and so affects the State of Maine, and affects the 
expression of opinion there, and being interested ‘ 
in the upholding of slavery, it is in this way that | large party of ladies and gentlemen awaiting 
they keep ~~ the expression of feeling in the | her arrival at the station. 
is also makes a great many feel | ,- ; ‘ 
that when anybody undertakes to agitate this tious Scotsman sny . that Mrs, Stowe “was both 
question, they are making an attack on, and inter- | Startled and gratified by the extreme warmth 
fering with, property.” 
After sketching some of the existing evils of | been an immence demand for tickets of admis- 
slavery, the horrid internal slave-trade and | Sion to a banquet in the Music Hall, and double 
slave-breeding was alluded to: 
“ Everybody knows Mrs. Tyler, wife of a former for them, and the doors were besieged before the 
President of the United States, has written a letter | hour of admission. The distinguished guest was 
in reply —_ eo -4 peg sg sen in Dn she | Jed to the platform by the lord provost, and was 
says 80 and so. in rega e slaves of Virginia. iliti 
That may be true in regard to some; —— surrounded by s galaxy of notabilities. The ac- 
Tyler must know, or else be very ignorant of what clamations were general and repeated. Dr. 
is going on there if she does not know, that almost | Alexander offered prayer; cake and fruit were 
pan profit of the slave-holders in Virginia is in’ 
raising slaves for the market and the auction |; 
block, and if slavery was brought to an end it ing the old 100th. The lord prevent addressed 
would impoverish the whole state. But what can | the meeting, and stated that he had received a 
I advise you to do in reference to this exceedingly | number of letters from distinguished persons 
ee ee: I would say, then, estimate at 
the highest price the privileges of freedom which . . . 
yon enjoy, but of which the poor negro in the one from Lord Cockburn, in which he said of 
United States is deprived, and give no heed to | Mrs. Stowe: 
those palliatives which have their foundation in 
misapprehension or direct falsehood.” 


The temperance reformation was alluded to, 
and its triumphs taken as grounds of hope that 
the other “ great evil eating out the heart of the | 


free states. 


puyy mental dwarf, who cherishes a dwarfish esti- 


The Rev. Dr. commented with great severity 
on the violation of the letter and the spirit of 


the Bible, by those who would make it sanction | working-man attained the highest stations : 


“T take up an able and learned work by an 


unity of the human race, where his whole argu- 
ment should have led him to assert identity and 


“Tn the Tenth Commandment we have a solemn re- 
cognition of the rights of property—‘ Thou shalt no 


Divine commandment sanctions even the right of prop- 
erty in a human being, and thus gives warrant to our 
= of property as slaveholders. The Lawgiver says, 
oe 


his maid-servant, nor his ox nor his ass, nor anything 


“ He omits the clause ‘ Thou shalt not covet thy 


for a year without such violation of divine mai 


tears to the paradise of God; it will purify and ex- 
pand and ennoble the soul into a habitation of God, . : 
of rival sacredness with a Temple not made with | B°lders, be protested against as valueless, meaningless, 
hands, eternal in the heavens; and yet the man and without foundation. That, while we own and feel 
whe ron rejected Popery and P riestcraft subjects that we have evils to complain of, yet as a people we are 


Mrs. Stowe happily was able to attend the 
working-men’s meeting, which was in some re- . . : 

spects more kable than the terribly crowd- onded and carried with great applause, was fol- 
ed soiree in the same hall. At that meeting 
learned and eloquent divines spoke for God and | . ‘ : 
for his creatures. At this the hard-handed sons | "S MCeUDé was pens: 


“We belong, by hereditary right, to your order : 
of nobility—(cheers) — nobility | @0d when the preacher pointed out how the 
the a Me ye et A masterful, rebellious will of man can be subdued, 


e 


-|some of the other boys who were blessed with 


ity to the stranger is enjoined. But slavery, first | wealthy parents, and I used to envy them because 
pleaded for on the authority of Scripture, is next 
made to overrule it—to trample its requirements 


(Cheers.) And then 


“* First learn to write, then to indite, 
And then a line of Latin ; 
And so by chance you may advance 
To wear a suit of satin. 
And so I learned 
(Cheers.) Ihave 


which the learned Professor resumed his seat.) 
The next resolution had reference to tf out- 


orthodoxy. The criticisms are sad, but 1 now | ®8°uS insult offered to British working-men by 
point to the frame that prompts them—the pitiable | the pro-slavery press of the United States : 

condition of him who may not read Scripture ex- 
cept through such prejudices. Allow Christianity | ery, or the condition of the working classes of our own 
its free operation, and it will assimilate this vale of | country and that of the slaves in America, which has 
been made by some American writers for the purpose of 


“That the comparison between black and white slav- 


lessening the moral turpitude of the actions of the slave- 


free ; these evils being of a local and social character, 


himself to the privation of having religion stript of | and neither the result of legislative enactments nor na- 
its grandeur, and of reading his Bible on the con- | tional in their extent; and until the American govern- 
t he defile it in the dust, and make it the | ment places the entire population of that country upon 


an equal footing in these respects, we will protest, not 
only against the principle of ‘ holding in bondage,’ but 
against our condition being compared with that of Amer- 
ican slaves.” 


This resolution, having been moved and sec- 


lowed by a speech from Rev. C. Beecher; and 
then the final resolution of this highly interest- 


“That this meeting cordially sympathize in the ef- 


of labor attested the unity of the race, and ex- | forts which have been made to break the yoke of the en- 
hibited the strong pulsations of a common hu- a in America and other countries in which the un- 
manity. After an excellent tea, the Chairman 
in a brief address introduced Mrs. Stowe; and | still maintained by the strong arm of law.” 
then Mr. G. Smith, a working-man, moved a re- 
solution of welcome, expressing the hope that | bered in Glasgow. 

the visit of Mrs. Stowe to Great Britain would ee 
be useful in restoring her health, and in advane- 
ing the cause of freedom and humanity. Mr. ‘ 
ohis speech was very effective and a oquent. | evening to hear Prof. Stowe, who preached from 
Mr. Macfarlane spoke very ably in ding ~ egg Thy will be done on earth as it Fine 
the address, and spoke of Mrs. Stowe as belong- | “¢7"**- ng oy agen oupilind enter 
ing to & family almost auhes of ebteh discussion : What is the will of God here men- 
had labored to. abolish the mn qulitinn tao tioned —What hinders the will of God from 
ciety. He alladled to Dr. Beesher's labors in the | P&iD£ done !—How are these hindrances to be 
an mt mer aay 9 4a ny ots re ae mental characteristics of Dr. Stowe educed by 


ghteous system of human sérvitude, at once forbidden 
by the word of God and the natural rights of man, is 


This was a Saturday night long to be remem- 


THE SABBATH IN GLASGOW. 


Dr. Wardlaw’s church was crowded in the 


removed? The sermon is epitomized, and the 


the hand of a master, in the Examiner. The 


Th } -_ | direct, brief, sententious style of the Professor is 
read eee eee spdally wot, Hie prayer ere sermon 


: xpressed was much nearer than any we have heard to the 
ther er antl a sane etn . | divine medel prepared by Christ himself for his 


disciples.” Both analytical and constructive skill 
were indicated in the structure of the discourse ; 


his logical and metaphysical skill were very ap- 





by hia Orsi, ‘Tn the event of thy face shalt! parent. But, say the aii,— a 
the upper orders, they can go no further back} ‘The charm of his discourse was its Ciristian- | 
with their nobility than the Norman Conquest, or | ¢y. We say its C sity, because many divines | 
the Revolution of 1688. We claim that our on both sides of thé tic are sadly defective on | 
gree is the@ighest, and our descent capable of the | this point. Their sermons are either altogether | 
most certain proof; for,whatever doubt there may | pagan, or, at best, pseudo-Christian. They either | 
be about the genealogies of other nobility, there is | avoid wholly the doctrines of the cross or give a 
no doubt that we came from Adam. And when 

this order of nobility was established, there was a! cross were given as the sum and 


“The greatest men who have ever adorned our 
halls of legislation, the men who have commanded | horrors; but it is a prodigious accession to the 
our armies in the time of war, the men who have 
adorned the highest walks of literature—the ma- 
jority have sprung from this ancient order of no- 
indestructibility of human rights; and I there read | bility. (Laughter and cheers.) Youall know Ben- 
the following remarks on the tenth commandment: | jamin Franklin and how he began life. (Cheers.) 
There is one name more I would mention with 
honor, though I deeply regret the course he pur- 
sued during the two or three last years of his life. 
It is an honored and great name—the name of 
Daniel Webster. (Loud cheers.) I know the little 
farm where he was born—(cheers)—I know the 
hou shalt not covet thy neighbor’s man-servant, nor | place where he cut down trees with the axe, where 
he followed the plow, and did all the work of the 
hard-working farmer ; and his father, a noble old 
gentleman, cultivated his farm with his own hands, 
neighbor's wife,’ but the clause is inthe command; |and brought up his sons to the same work. 
and if then the language proves a man servant or 
maid servant to be lawfal and vendable property, 
it proves a wife to be lawful and vendable property | one of the greatest men of the present generation. 
also; and, according to this amiable divine, hus- | Now, when I was a boy, and had to get up at 4 
band and slave owner become convertible appella- | o'clock in the morning and go down to the paper- 
tions. We come to the New Testament, and there 
the sacredness of marriage is enforced. The com-|I used to regret I could not go to the school with 


(Cheers.) Had it not been for that single mistake 
to which I have alluded, Webster would have been 


mills and make the fires—(tremendous cheering )— 


I could not go to the academy. But my grand- 
mother, a kind, good old lady, used to tell me to 
in the dust, and the marriage relation is discour- | hope and persevere and work away, and something 
aged or rent asunder ; the teaching a slave to read | would turn up after a while. 
is a capital offense, and the naked, shivering, pant- | she used to make me repeat— 
dng runaway at your door, whose only crime is the 
unextinguished consciousness of what is due to his 
nature, fomented, perhaps, by the grace that saves 
you, must be exiled from your threshold to dark- 
ness; or rather caught with ruthless grasp, and | (Loud laughter and cheers.) 

while his lips cry for mercy, and his heart longs | 4nd got along, and went ahead. 
for the grave, he is delivered up to his tormentors. | 20t got the suit of satin yet, but I ’spects Mrs. 
And yet I am told that the system thus Vielating Stowe has. (Great cheering and laughter, amid 


To this day thon- 


Prof. Stowe preached in Dr. Robson’s church 


In the evening, Rev. C. Beecher preached in 


AT EDINBURGH, 
Mrs. Stowe reached Edinburgh on the 19th, a 


The cold and cau- 


and enthusiasm of her reception. There had 


the price at which they were issued was given 


then attended round, the organ meanwhile play- 


who were unable to attend. Among them was 





“She deserves all the honor.that can be done 
her. She has done more for humanity than was 


fiction. It did not require much to rouse our 
British feelings against slavery. But by showing 
us in whet substantially are facts, the necessary ten- 


United States,” woulf’ be got under foot. The | dencies of this evil under its most mitigated sys- 
speaker concluded with the thought that the 
slave must always be a slave, while the free 


tem, she has greatly strengthened the grounds on 
which these feelings rest. Her work may have no 
apparent or present influence on the states of her 
own country that are now unhappily under the 
curse, and may, indeed, for a time aggravate its 


constantly accumulating mass of views and inci- 
dents, which, whether by reason or by force, must 
finally prevail,” 


British anti-slavery contest and its final victory : 
we could now appeal to our brethren with clean 
hands, and the general results of abolition were 
such as should be an encouragement to our 
American friends,—none of the threatened evils 
of abolition had come upon us. 
welcome, adapted to an old Jacobite air, having 
a chorus which always stirs the blood of Scots- 
men, were thon sung. The address from the 
contributors to the Uncle Tom Penny Offering 
to Mrs. Stowe was then read by Rev. J. R. 
Campbell, upon which the presentation was 
made by Itev. J. Ballantyne, who said : 


“T cannot state precisely what amount of money 
has been collected, as sums are still daily coming 
in, but up to this hour it presents itself in the form 
of 1000 sovereigns, {Loudcheering ] The subject 
matter of my address is now becoming so brilliant, 
that I fear that anything I can now say, must ap- 
pear very dull. I may perhaps, however, be per- 
mitted to say, that this offering, coming as it does 
from such a variety of sources, teaches us that 
Scotland is sound at the heart on this great ques- 
tion, and that its pulses beat true to the great 
cause of universal freedom.” 


The reverend gentleman then turned to Mrs. 
Stowe, and delivered a brief address of welcome, 
which was conceived in very good taste. He 
begged her acceptance of the offering on the 
altar of freedom, requesting it might be appro- 
priated as in her wisdom she might deem best 
for the benefit of the slave, adding, 


“And at the request and jn the name of a few 
ladies of Edinburgh, who feel a deep interest in 
this cause, I have also respectfully to beg your ac- 
ceptance of the silver salver on which the offering 
is presented, to be retained by you as a small 
remembrance of this presentation, and of the 
deeply-interesting services of the occasion. And 
may I be permitted to say, that 1 believe I speak 
the language of every heart that has engaged in 
this work, when I say that we give you a most cor- 
dial welcome to this country, that we desire to give 
thanks to God, in that he has brought you in safety 
thus far.” 


[The salver bore the following inscription :] 

“ Presented to Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe, by a few 
ladies of Edinburgh, in testimony of the high apprecia- 
tion in which they hold her, as a woman, as a Christian, 
and as thefriend of humanity. And in memorial of the 
presentation in gold, of the Scottish National Penny Of- 
fering now placed upon it, amounting to £1000, to be 
appropriated by Mrs. Stowe for The cause of the slave. 
Edinburgh, April 20, 1853. Numbers VI. 24. 25. and 26.” 

“We earnestly hope that your health will be 
speedily re-established, and your days of useful- 
ness prolonged; and our prayer is, that even as 
God has been graciously pleased to employ you as 
the honored instrument of greatly advancing the 
cause of the oppressed, by the publication of your 
admirable book, so he may still be pleased to em- 
ploy you, by your visit to this country, to deepen 
and widen the interest in that cause, so that that 
consummation, most devoutly to be wished, of the 
freedom of the enthralled, may be hastened on.” 
The presentation was concluded amidst the 
loudest acclamations, the audience rising to their 
feet, and giving vent to their enthusiasm by 
waving of handkerchiefs. 
Prof. Stowe read a note from Mrs. Stowe in 
acknowledgment of the honor. It is a beautiful 
and affecting composition, pervaded with deep 
religious. sentiment. A few sentences are ex- 
tracted : ‘ 
“In the name of a people despised and re- 
jected of men, in the name of men of sorrows 
and acquainted with grief, from whom the faces of 
all the great and powerful of the earth have been 
hid, in the name of oppressed and suffering hu- 
manity, I thank you. The offering given is the 
dearer to me, and the more hopeful that it is liter- 
ally the penny offering, given by thousands on 





of the believe God never 


thousands, a penny at a time. When in traveling 
through your country, aged men and women have 
met me with such fervent blessings, little children 


gathered round me with such loving eyes—when a 


honest hands, hard with toil, have been 


forth with such hearty welcome—when I have ie 


seen how really it has come from the depths of the 


earts of the common people, and know, as I traly | 7) oy ig 


h 
do, what prayers are going up with it from the 
humblest hocgs of Sectland, I'am encouraged. “I 


vain, I feel an as- 


Tke lord provost eketched the history of the | fatten their slaves. 


Some verses of 


a em => a — — 
penalty affixed to every departure from it; and we | Gospel; and though the Spirit was not formally 
find that, in all the history of mankind, when-| mentioned, his work on the human soul was 





surance that the Lord hath looked down from 
heaven to hear the groaning of the prisoner, and 
according to his power hath determined to loose 
those that are appointed to die, In the human 
view, nothing can be more hopeless than this cause, 
all the wealth and all the power, and all the world- 
ly influence are against it. But here in Scotland, 
need we tell the children of the Covenant, that the 
Lord on high is mightier than all human power ? 
Here, close by the spot where your fathers signed 
that Covenant, in an hour when Scotland’s cause 
was equally poor and depressed—here, by spot 
wheré holy martyrs sealed it with their blood, it 
will neither seem extravagance nor enthusiasm to 
say to the children of such parents, that for the 
support of this cause, we look not to the things 
that are seen, but to the things that are not seen, 
to that God who, in the face of all worldly power, 
gave liberty to Scotland in answer to your fathers’ 
prayers,” 


The speech of the evening was that of Dr. 
Guthrie, —the topic, ‘‘ incompatibility of American 
slavery with Christianity.” 

It is almost an inexcusable mutilation to 
abridge this address; but it must be so. The 
Rey. Dr. pronounced an eloquent eulogium on 
the United States. With much humor and 
point, too, he referred to the “/ook at home” re- 
sponse : 


“IT am very much disposed to say of this young 
nation of America, that their teasing us with our 
defeets might just get the answer which a worthy 
inember of the Church of Scotland gave to his son, 
who was so dissatisfied. with the defects in the 
church that he was determined to go over, to a 
younger communion, ‘Ah, Sandy, Sandy, man, 
when your lum reeks as lang as ours, it will may- 
be need sweeping to.’ {Laughter.] Now, I donot 
deny that we need sweeping; everybody knows I 
have been singing out about sweeping for the last 
live years, Let me tell my good friends in Edin- 
burgh, and in the country, that the sooner you 
sweep the better; fur the chimney may catch fire 
and reduce your noble fabric to ashes.” 


He referred to the possible bloody solution of 
the question, whether man should have a prop- 
erty in man, and enforce his claim by every form 
of wrong and violence. He hoped the slave- 
holder and not the slave, would initiate freedom. 
He referred to some of the incidents of slavery : 


“T am not much given to losing my temper, nev- 
ertheless | do believe 1 would not venture into the 
slave states of America, not I, I would not ven- 
ture to see the scenes Mrs. Stowe has written. I 
do not believe, if 1 saw a man in God’s image set 
up for auction, a female blushing through her 
black skin as some villain rudely handled her, as 
the panderer to his violence and lust—to see the 
mother’s last embrace—the bowing of the mother’s 
head, the breaking of the mother’s heart—I would 
thank any man to hold my hands then. [Cheers.} 
And I would fly from the scene, cursing the sys- 
tem, blushing for my country, and crying unto 
Heaven, ‘ How long, 0 Lord God!’ Therefore | 
can excuse any violence at least in any man who 
had seen such scenes as these.” 


He would not spend time in proving Chris- 
tianity to be incompatible with slavery : 


“T had as soon prove that the sun is brilliant ; 
I had as soon prove that two and two make four. 
Incompatible with Christianity! I don’t say in- 
compatible with the genius of Christianity, or the 
founder of it; but I put it to this meeting, I put 
it to the world, I put it to any slave-holder in 
America, that it is incompatible with the precepts 
of Christianity. ‘As I have loved you, love you 
one another.’ Will that stand with slavery? ‘As 
you would have others do unto you, do ye so 
unto them.’ Will that stand with slavery? ‘ Bé 
kindly affectioned one toward another ; let brother- 
ly love continue.’ Will that stand with slavery? 
I put it to this meeting, that the two poles of the 
earth are farther asunder than slavery and these 
blessed words; and I thus dismiss that part of the 
subject :—‘ Finally, brethren, whatsoever things are 
honest—’ Is stealing a man honest? Queer hon- 
esty, if that is honest. [Loud laughter.] ‘ What- 
soever things are honest, whatsoever things are 


ever accomplished by a single book in the form of true, whatsvever things are just, whatsoever things 


are lovely, whatsoever things are of good report’— 
Oh! that slavery has a villainous report—' If there 
be any virtue, or any praise, think of these things ;’ 
and I say to the slave-holders, do them and you 
will be done with slavery. [Cheers.}] Observe, | 
don’t say, and I wish it to be understood, that we 
in this country don’t take credit to ourselves for 
yielding perfect obedience to these commandments; 
very far from it. I know that we do fall short, but 
I say there is a world-wide difference between the 
defects incident to poor humanity, and the legal- 
ized system of opposition to this commandment, 
such as slavery gives, There is a wide difference 
between the two. Don’t tell me that they feed and 
I was once the minister of a 
country parish, and I know that the farmer always 
fed his horses, and I know that, in order to sell 
them, he always fattened them. Don’t tell me 
how you amuse them—how the negro beneath the 
palm-tree dances and sings, and is merry. These 
are the tricks of despotism ; we have them on the 
Continent yonder. We know all about that. The 
Sabbath theaters and the Sabbath shows, and the 
expensive public amusements, furnished by yonder 
European despots, I say are the tricks of European 
tyranny to dwarf the human mind, and keep the 
people from thinking, and by amusing them to re- 
concile them to tyranny, and rivet their bonds. 
Incompatible with Christianity! I have only to 
come home and thenIam done. Slavery is incom- 
patible with Christianity, whether it is in Ameri- 
ca, the West Indies, or Europe, in the New World 
or in the Old, Christianity put down slavery in 
Europe, Christianity put down slavery in Great - 
Britain, [Hlear, hear, and loud cheering.] Our 
forefathers were sold in the markets of Rome; and 
it is because the genius of the Gospel is found per- 
vading our Constitution and our laws that we have 
that noblest law on any statute-book—and I hope 
soon to read it on the statute-book of the free 
states of America—that no slave can live on British 
soil; our very shore emancipates him. Let him 
once come here, and he says to the slave-dealer, to 
the slave-holder, to the slave-pursuer, ‘I dare you 
to touch me,’ and our old Scottish thistle bristles 
up between him and the whole of them, and it says, 
‘ Nemo me impune lacessit.’ {Loud and prolonged 
applause. } 

The other speakers were Rev. ©. Beecher, 
Prof. More, Rev. W. Lowe, of Forfar, and Rev. 
Dr. Andrew Thomson. One of the resolutions 
affirmed the desirableness of cherishing the most 
friendly relations with America, and in order to 
this the necessity of the abolition of slavery. 
The ting was concluded by prayer. 

The arrangements were excellent, and this 
remarkable meeting was carried through in 


every respect in a manner the most gratifying. 





ABERDEEN. 
Mrs. Stowe visited the northern city from 
Edinburgh, where there was a “great meeting 
and presentation” in the County Rooms, the 
lord provost introducing Mrs. Stowe, and pre- 
siding. Deafening cheers saluted the honored 
guest. The meeting was refreshed by an excel- 
lent service of fruit, &c. &c. Rev. Mr. Ritchie 
read an address, and Prof. Stowe responded ; 
and in the course of his epeech expressed the 
feelings of a patriotic American citizen. Of 
Uncle Tom he said : 
“The power of that book lay in its truth ; it 
contained what the German philosophers would call 
objective and subjective truth ; it was true to hu- 
man nature and to fact. We were to love all men 
as brethren, the black man as well as the white 
man—|cheers]—and he loved the United States 
of America above all other countries; next to it 
he loved England and Scotland, not excepting a 
bit of Ireland—[cheers and laughter]—and as he 
loved his country so he hated slavery. Were it 
not for this plagne-spot, the sun did not shine on 
a fairer land than America, or one that, were this 
foul stain removed, had the prospect of a more 
glorious career.” 
Bailie Forbes, in an appropriate speech, made 
the presentation,—a purse containing £120, con- 
tributed in small sums, to be sppropriated as 
Mrs. Stowe should deem fitting for the relief of 
the fugitive slaves. 
Rey. C. Beecher responded. 
Resolutions similar to those adopted at Glae- 
gow were moved, and eloquently advocated by a 
number of speakers, among whom were Dr. 
Foot, Dr. Brown, Dr. M’Taggart. Two of the 
resolutions were as follow : 
“That this meeting desires to express its deep regret 
erica—so intimately con- 

bjects—should Ta peoseal to tha Strittsed 
° 

ie of ae nation tly 





am 
false view of them. In this case Christ and his believe it is who siasplnee tie feeling, and I / ‘tice, as it is calamitous in its results.” 





